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ELEMENTS OF REALISM IN THE "KNIGHT'S TALE." 

The usual view of the Knight's Tale is that it is the great excep- 
tion to the prevailing spirit of the Canterbury Tales. It is apt 
to be classified with the one undoubted case where Chaucer leaves 
the present day world and plunges into the realm of the imaginary, 
indeed, the impossible, — the tale of the Squire. Even the tales 
that include, as essential features, miracles and works of magic, 
such as the Prioress's and the Wife of Bath's, and even the "beast 
epic" of the Nun's Priest, are considered to be saved by realistic 
details from the stigma of romanticism. It is true that the 
realism of the Knight's Tale is not upon the surface: the figures 
of the main characters, of Arcite and Palamon, of Theseus and 
Emily, do not stand before us with any great distinctness. Many 
details of the plot, too, the prayers to Venus, to Mars, and to 
Diana and the answers of the divinities are, of course, outside 
the sphere of realism. Yet the atmosphere of the story is replete 
with realism — not, it must be noted, a realistic picture of the 
Greece of Theseus, as it purports to be, but of the England and 
the Europe of the Knight himself. It is a different world from 
that in which most of the characters of the pilgrimage live, and it 
may be called a more fantastic and artificial world; but it is none 
the less a real and actual world. That it is only the Knight who 
gives us such a tale is quite natural since he and the Squire are 
the only ones of the company who know the world of chivalry 
from the inside. Thus the Knight is as much at home with the 
details of his story as are the Reeve and the Miller with theirs — 
and it is hardly fair to the fourteenth century to say that it is only 
the Reeve and the Miller who give realistic pictures of its life. 
For the age of chivalry was by no means over; and as the Knight 
himself was a figure one would be likely to encounter in the England 
of Chaucer, so the realistic basis of many of the incidents he recounts 
may easily be found. Some of the most startlingly fantastic and 
apparently imaginary incidents have actual basis in fact, as may 
be shown by parallels drawn from the great store-house of fourteenth 
century history, the Chronicles of Froissart. In the case of the 
Knight's Tale there is no question as to the relation of Chaucer 
and Froissart, as there is in the Book of the Duchess, where the 
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first few lines so closely agree with those of Froissart's Paradys 
d' Amour that one of the writers must unquestionably have trans- 
lated from the other: here the resemblance is simply that of 
two writers of the same age treating similar subjects. Leaving 
aside for the present the question of the actual sources of the 
Knight's Tale, the relationship of Chaucer to Statius and Boccac- 
cio, it is our purpose in the first part of this paper to show that 
the incidents, however gathered, have a realistic coloring, because 
of their similarity in many details to what may be found in the 
histories of Chaucer's time.* 

I 

The description of the battle between Theseus and Creon, 
king of Thebes, is a case in point. All the details are familiar: 
the battle in a field outside the town, the retreat of the defeated 
inhabitants within its walls, the pursuit of the victors, and the 
sack and destruction of the town. Chaucer's description is very 
compressed, to be sure: 

Til that he cam to Thebes, and alighte 

Faire in a feeld, ther as he thoghte fighte, 

But shortly for to speken of this thing, 

With Creon, which that was of Thebes king, 

He faught, and slough him manly as a knight 

In pleyn bataille, and putte the folk to flight : 

And by assaut he wan the citee after, 

And rente adoun bothe wal, and sparre, and rafter. (983-990) 

Many elaborate parallels to this are to be found in Froissart. 
An unusually brief one, is furnished by the account of the battle 
of Cadsant between the English and Flemings (I, 44). l We have 
here first the battle before the town: "The battle was very severe 
and fierce before the town of Cadsant, for the Flemings were 
good men, and expert in arms; the earl had selected and placed 
them there to defend the passage against the English, and they 
were desirous of performing their duty in every respect, which 
they did." Then, after a list of the knights who fought on the 
English side, we are told of the retreat of the Flemings into the 
town: "The combat was very sharp and well fought, for they were 

* The subject of this paper was suggested by Professor R. K. Root. I wish 
here to express my obligation for the help he has generously given in its 
preparation. 

1 References to Froissart are to the Johnes translation, in two volumes. 
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engaged hand to fist; but at length the Flemings were put to the 
rout, and more than three thousand killed, as well at the haven 
as in the streets and houses." Then comes a list of the prisoners 
and the fate of the town: "The town was taken and pillaged: 
and when everything was put on board the vessels with the prison- 
ers, it was burnt. The English returned without accident to 
England." The destruction of a besieged city, when finally taken, 
seems to have been the rule rather than the exception at this 
time, as we learn from Froissart. 2 Edward III on all his campaigns 
in France destroyed every place he captured except those he planned 
to keep and settle, such as Calais. Chaucer's line on the destruc- 
tion of Thebes, 

"And rente adoun bothe wal, and sparre, and rafter", 

does not seem extravagant after one has read Froissart's accounts 
of the wars in France. To quote a part of the description of the 
capture of Limoges by the Black Prince (I, 453-4): "The prince, 
the duke of Lancaster, the earls of Cambridge and of Pembroke, 
sir Guiscard d'Angle and the others, with their men, rushed into 
the town. You would then have seen pillagers, active to do 
mischief, running through the town, slaying men, women, and 
children according to their orders. It was a most melancholy 
business, for all ranks, ages, and sexes cast themselves on their 
knees before the prince, begging for mercy: but he was so inflamed 
with passion that he listened to none, but all were put to the 

sword The whole town was pillaged, burnt, and 

totally destroyed." It should be added that this case was some- 
what exceptional, since the prince was enraged at the treachery 
of the town: the ordinary procedure would have been to hold 
the knights for ransom, but to slay all the commoners, including 
the women and children. 

Further on in his tale the knight shows how strong was the 
feeling of caste among those who were feasting together after 
the tournament. This is also brought out in Froissart, where 
the knights kill as many peasants as possible, but almost always 
admit brother knights to ransom, — one of the most lucrative 
side issues of the game. When, however, the situation is reversed 

2 As an instance of the matter-of-fact way in which Froissart, like the Knight, 
speaks of such an instance, see his account of the capture of the city of Durham 
by the Scots. (I, 99, and the footnote.) 
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and a peasant slays one of the knights, there is general indigna- 
tion among them. Thus Froissart describes how a butcher killed 
a knight and adds (I, 453), "The squire returned to the army, 
and related the misfortune which had befallen his master. All 
his brother warriors were greatly angered thereat." This was an 
unwelcome interruption to the game of chivalry, which was being 
played between the knights of both sides with the common soldiers 
as pawns and an occasional rich ransom as a prize. 3 Even Chaucer's 
admirable Knight is possessed with the new spirit of professionalism 
that was entering the fine old amateur game of knight-errantry. 
He wishes us to be surprised at the unmercenary character of 
Theseus in imprisoning Palamon and Arcite, when he might have 
had actual ransom money, 

and he full sone hem sente 
To Athenes, to dwellen in prisoun 
Perpetuelly, he nolde no raunsoun; (1022-1024.) 

and it is a matter for real amazement when later Perotheus begs 
for the release of Arcite, 

And fynally, at requeste and preyere 

Of Perotheus, withoute any raunsoun, 

Duk Theseus him leet out of prisoun. (1204-1206.) 

To show the part that ransoms often play in the military achieve- 
ments recorded by Froissart, we may reproduce a story that he 
tells of a French knight named Bonne-lance (II, 317). A lady 
had expressed curiosity concerning Englishmen to him, saying, 
" 'I am sure you have frequent engagements with them, and I say 
so because I should like to see an Englishman.' 'By God, fair 
lady,' replied Bonne-lance, 'if I have the good fortune to make 
one of them my prisoner, you shall see him.' 'Many thanks,' 
answered the lady." Froissart then relates how Bonne-lance fell 
in with a party of Englishmen, overcame them and took them to 
the town of Montferrant. There they were exhibited to the 
lady in question. The knight regrets, however, that "they were 
not real Englishmen but Gascons, who wage war under that name 
and come from Beam and upper Gascony"; "you may view them 
at your leisure," he continues, "for out of my love for you, I shall 
leave them in this town until they have paid me their ransoms." 

8 On the "element mercantile" of Chivalry, see Leon Gautier, La Chevalerie, 
ed. E. Dentre, Paris, 1883, p. 699. 
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In this case it should be said the prisoners proved a poor specu- 
lation. Froissart remarks that " it would have been better for the 
town had he killed or drowned them than to have left them there." 
Bonne-lance did, indeed, collect the ransoms; for ten of the twenty- 
two prisoners, having been allowed to seek for funds, returned 
with the stipulated twenty- two hundred francs; but the twelve 
who waited in the town improved their time by learning its weak 
points, so that they afterwards led a besieging army and captured 
it. The fact that only one hundred francs apiece was asked for 
these prisoners shows that their captor could not have thought 
them of very high station, for this was rather a low price. Frois- 
sart quaintly tells how highly a certain French knight was esteemed 
by his friends and gives the exact measure of their grief at his 
death, by saying (II, 380) that "he never would have been suffered 
to remain a prisoner, though twenty thousand francs had been 
asked for his ransom." Thus we see that Chaucer's Knight is 
expressing only the usual mediaeval view of a prisoner, as a definite 
commercial asset, and one not lightly to be cast away. Froissart 
indeed speaks of prisoners as almost equivalent to money; e. g. 
(II, 102), "This battle was of great advantage to the companions, 
for they were poor, and they enriched themselves by good prison- 
ers." 4 

Theseus's sentencing of Arcite to life banishment on pain of 
death, 

That if so were, that Arcite were y-founde 

Ever in lyf, by day or night or stounde 

In any contree of this Theseus, 

And he were caught, it was accorded thus, 

That with a swerde he sholde lese his heed. (1211-1215.) 

is paralleled in the famous case of the quarrel of Bolingbroke and 
Mowbray, and the sentencing of the latter by Richard II to life 
exile on pain of death. Thus Froissart (II, 666), "They having 
reported thus, the king said, 'Well then, I order that the earl- 
marshal be banished the realm: he may seek any other land he 
pleases to dwell in, but he must give over all hope of returning 
hither, as I banish him for life.' " 5 From the departure of Arcite 
the Knight's Tale goes on along familiar mediaeval lines. Palamon 

4 Cf. also II, 105. 

1 It is interesting to compare these words with those in the description of 
the same scene in Shakespeare's Richard II (I, 3, 148-153). 
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languishes in prison; even the chains and fetters with which Chaucer 
clothes him may be taken literally; for we know from many accounts 
as well as from actual specimens that their use in the fourteenth 
century was by no means uncommon. 6 

Among the most striking episodes of the Knight's Tale, and those 
on which the Knight dwells most lovingly and in greatest detail, 
are the two armed conflicts between Palamon and Arcite. The 
first is their more or less informal single combat, and the second 
the elaborate tournament. The single combat in the Knight's 
Tale is an event that has many parallels in Froissart's Chronicles, 
although it must be admitted that in some respects it is a combat 
of romance rather than one of actual history. For a reading of 
the combats in Froissart does not give one a very high opinion 
of the sportsmanship of mediaeval knights. Many of the qualities 
that we associate with the knightly and the chivalrous are entirely 
lacking. Thus if an actual Arcite had found the unarmed Palamon 
before him he would have slain him at once, in all probability. 
Arcite's noble challenge (1. 1610-1620), 

Have heer my trouthe, to-morwe I wol nat fayle, 

Withouten witing of any other wight 

That here I wol be founden as a knight, 

And bringen harneys right y-nough for thee: 

And chees the beste, and leve the worste for me, 

And mete and drinke this night wol I bringe 

Y-nough for thee, and clothes for thy beddinge, 

And, if so be that thou my lady winne 

And slee me in this wode ther I am inne, 

Thou mayst wel have thy lady, as for me. 

This Palamon answerde: "I graunte it thee." (1610-1620.) 

is the sort of thing one is more likely to find in the pages of Sir 
Walter Scott than in the actual records of the fourteenth century. 
Another feature about this duel that is unusual is its informal 
character; no judge or official and no spectators are present. It 
will be remembered, too, that it is this that especially shocks 
Theseus. All the duels recorded in Froissart are very elaborate 
affairs, fought often by the champions of two armies, in the presence 
of both, or as a spectacle before a king and his court. Although 
we may say that the spirit of the duel between Palamon and Arcite 

• Arcite's return to Athens in disguise is, in some respects, paralleled by the 
account Froissart gives of the escape of the Earl of Flanders from the city of 
Bruges when it was taken by the men of Ghent (I, 704-6). 
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is thus somewhat different from that of the ordinary fourteenth 
century duel, the details of the fighting are those commonly 
recorded, and hence highly realistic. Palamon and Arcite fight 
first with spears and then with swords, as do the combatants in 
many a duel of Froissart. The laws seem to have varied. In 
speaking of the duel between Bertrand de Guesclin and Nicholas 
Dagworth, Froissart says (I, 236), "The terms of the combat 
were to be three courses with spears, three strokes with battle 
axes, and three stabs with daggers." In another place (II, 210), 
he describes a deed of arms that took place at Bordeaux between 
champions representing the English and French armies, in which 
only spears seem to have been used: "When they were mounted, 
and had their helmets laced on, their spears and shields were given 
them. They instantly stuck spurs into their horses, and met each 
other full gallop, with such force that the laces of the helmets 
burst asunder and their helmets were knocked off, so that they 
passed each other bareheaded, excepting the caps which were 
under the helmets. 'On my faith,' the spectators said, 'they 
have gallantly performed their first course.' The knights now 
had their armor set to rights, and their helmets laced again, when 
they performed their second and third courses with equal ability." 
Chaucer's Knight shows that the combat he describes was unusual 
in that the warriors had to arm each other: he does not say defin- 
itely what the arrangements they made for fighting were, how many 
courses they were to run with the spear, etc. At the beginning of 
their combat they are fighting with the spear; when Theseus 
finds them they are fighting with the sword; so that we may assume 
that they had agreed on a certain number of rounds with the spear, 
and then, since no decision had been obtained, that they had 
appealed to the sword. This, we learn from Froissart, was the 
usual method. It may be illustrated in the account of a famous 
trial by combat that took place at Paris between James le Gris 
and John de Carogne, two knights of the household of the Count 
d'Alencon. This duel, like that between Palamon and Arcite, 
was about a woman, the wife of Sir John de Carogne. To quote 
Froissart's description (II, 205): "The two champions were then 
advanced and placed opposite to each other; . . . They ran 
their first course without hurt to either. After the tilting, they 
dismounted and made ready to continue the fight. They behaved 
with courage, but sir John de Carogne was, at the first onset, 
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wounded in the thigh, which alarmed all his friends: notwithstand- 
ing this he fought so desperately that he struck down his adver- 
sary, and thrusting his sword through the body, caused instant 
death: when he demanded of the spectators if he had done his 
duty: they replied that he had." In the light of such a descrip- 
tion as this, the duel in the Knight's Tale is seen to be truly real- 
istic in its essential details; we can almost imagine that the Knight 
is describing, under a thin disguise of classical antiquity, some 
combat he himself had seen. 

The effect produced when the identity of Palamon and Arcite 
becomes known seems to me peculiarly realistic. No mercy is asked 
or expected on the one side; nor does Theseus think of sparing 
Palamon and Arcite until he is petitioned by the ladies. Palamon's 
announcement does not seem particularly admirable to our modern 
view, especially in its treatment of Arcite; nevertheless it is in 
the true mediaeval spirit as we get it in Froissart, as distinguished 
from the mediaeval spirit of fiction, 

I am thy mortal fo and it am I 

That loveth so hote Emelye the brighte, 

That I wol dye present in hir sighte. 

Therfore I axe deeth and my Iuwyse, 

But slee my felawe in the same wyse, 

For bothe han we deserved to be slayn. (1736-1741.) 

Theseus is, of course, at first inclined to take Palamon at his word; 
but the queen and Emily suggest to his mind the possibility of 
mercy. It is worth noting, too, that the appeal of the ladies is 
only the first step in his gentler course; the Knight, or Chaucer, 
makes it very clear that he does not relent because they ask him 
to, but simply because the course they suggest will prove in the 
end both more fitting and more pleasant to Theseus himself, as 
his argument clearly shows. There is one incident in Froissart 
comparable to the successful appeal of Hippolyta and Emily — 
the famous case of the intercession of the queen of Edward III 
to save the six citizens of Calais, who, in order to save their fellow 
townsmen, had volunteered to put themselves in the king's power. 
In this case the appeal of the queen did move Edward III to release 
the citizens (cf. Froissart I, 188). The character of Edward III, 
it may be noted, is one which has many points of resemblance to 
that of Theseus as pictured by Chaucer. Theseus, when once the 
possibility has been suggested to him, sees, on reflection, many 
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reasons for showing mercy. One is the reputation that he would 
gain as a merciful lord, 

And softe unto himself he seyde: "fy 

Upon a lord that wol have no mercy." (1773-1774.) 

His anger does, in time, abate, and he begins to see the romance 
of the affair. The humor of the situation also dawns on him, 

But this is yet the beste game of alle 

That she, for whom they han this Iolitee 

Can hem ther-f or as muche thanke as me : 

She woot namore of al this hote fare 

By God, than woot a cokkow or an hare! (1806-1810.) 

The best reason of all, it seems to me, is expressed last. Theseus 
sees in Palamon and Arcite the nucleus for a grand and glorious 
tournament, such as the fourteenth century delighted in. The 
eagerness with which Theseus seizes upon the opportunity is 
truly characteristic of the age of the Knight; for we see in Frois- 
sart how anxious were kings to hold a tournament, even when 
there was no widespread demand for one. Thus Froissart tells 
of one held by Richard II, which evidently fell rather flat (II, 
681): "Soon after the return of the earl of Salisbury from France 
to England, king Richard had proclaimed throughout the realm 
and in Scotland, that a grand tournament would be held at Windsor 
by forty knights and forty squires, clothed in green, with the 
device of a white falcon, against all comers, and that the queen of 
England, well attended by ladies and damsels, would be at this 
feast." The tournament and the queen, it would seem, did not 
prove as great an attraction as Richard had anticipated; for Frois- 
sart adds, "The queen was indeed present at the tournament in 
magnificent array, but very few of the barons attended: the 
greater part of the knights and squires of England were disgusted 
with the king." Theseus, however, provides that his tourna- 
ment shall not be a failure; for instead of having a number of defen- 
ders and wait ; ng for challengers who might not put in an appear- 
ance, he has made sure of both sides. The idea of deciding, by 
battle, who shall be the husband of Emily, is comparable to the 
trial by combat in Froissart to which we have already referred. 
This combat, however, Johnes states in a footnote, was the last 
judicial combat that took place in France under award of parlia- 
ment: and it seems that such a means of settling a dispute as 
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Theseus proposes, while not impossible in the fourteenth century, 
would have been more frequent in earlier centuries. This aspect 
of the case is not so important as it might seem; for when we get 
to the actual fighting, the purpose for which the tournament is 
held is all but forgotten. Of course the general plan of the tourna- 
ment, the hundred knights on each side and the rules for the fighting, 
as we shall see later, are very characteristic of the century. 

Palamon and Arcite have gathered their knights from all over 
the world, and their armor and weapons are of various sorts (2119- 
2124). In the same way the knights who assembled for the 
great tournaments held by Queen Isabella of France (II, 404) 
and King Richard of England (II, 477-481), were of various nation- 
alities: of the latter tournament Froissart says, "The manner of 
holding this feast being settled, heralds were sent to proclaim it 
throughout England, Scotland, Hainault, Germany, Flanders 
and France. It was ordered by the council to what parts each 
herald was to go: and having time beforehand, they published it 

in most countries Many knights and squires from 

foreign lands made preparations to attend it: some to see the 
manners of the English, others to take part in the tournaments." 
Theseus honors the visiting knights with a feast on the evening 
before the fight: 

The minstralcye, the service at the feste, 

The grete yiftes to the moste and leste, 

The riche array of Theseus paleys, 

Ne who sat first ne last upon the deys, 

What ladies fairest been or best daunsinge, 

Or which of hem can dauncen best and singe, 

Ne who most felingly speketh of love. 

What haukes sitten on the perche above 

What houndes liggen on the floor adoun: 

Of al this make I now no mencioun. (2197-2206.) 

Exactly so, King Richard entertained his guests with feasts and 
dancing on the evening before the beginning of the tournament, 
called the feast of the challengers, and on the following evenings. 
Rich prizes were given; and even the question of rank and prece- 
dence which Chaucer's Knight mentions, was brought up when 
the king of France objected to the Count d'Ostrevant receiving 
the order of the Garter (II, 480-481). This tournament, it is 
interesting to note, took place in London in 1390, and was in all 
probability witnessed by Chaucer himself. Of the preparations 
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Froissart says (II, 479): "You would have seen on the ensuing 
morning, Monday, squires and varlets busily employed in differ- 
ent parts of London, furbishing and making ready armor and horses 
for their masters who were to engage in the justs." It is such a 
scene as this in his own London rather than the Athens of Theseus 
that Chaucer is describing in the brilliant picture he gives of the 
confusion and bustle of preparation early on the morning of the 
tournament: 

And on the morwe, whan that daye gan springe, 
Of hors and harneys, noyse and clatterynge, 
Ther was in hostelryes al aboute. (2491-2493.) 

Lordes in paraments on hir courseres, 

Knightes of retenue, and eek squyeres 

Nailinge the speres, and the helmes bokelinge, 

Gigginge of sheeldes, with layneres lacinge; 

Ther as need is, they weren nothing ydel; 

The fomy stedes on the golden brydel 

Gnawing, and faste the armurers also 

With fyl and hamer prikinge to and fro. (2501-2508.) 

It is interesting to look into the rules for the fighting proclaimed 
by Theseus. There are to be no missiles, polaxes, or short knives 
used; the short sword for thrusting is forbidden. Each knight is 
to ride only one course with sharpened spears; if unhorsed, he may, 
to defend himself, thrust on foot. He that is overcome is not to 
be slain but taken prisoner, and brought to the stake that is erected 
at either end of the course. The final instructions are: 

And if so falle, the chieftayn be take, 

On either syde, or elles slee his make, 

No lenger shal the turneyinge laste. 

God spede you; goth forth and ley on faste. 

With long swerde and with maces fighte your fille. 

Goth now your wey; this is the lordes wille. (2555-2560.) 

The purpose of limiting the weapons and the methods of fighting 
is to prevent loss of life: to quote the herald again, 

To shapen that they shul not dye, 

He wol his firste purpose modifye. (2541-2542.) 

The people apparently approve the lord's decree: 

The voys of peple touchede the hevene, 

So loude c yden they with mery stevene, 

God save swich a lord, that is so good, 

He wilneth no destruccion of blood!" (2561-2564.) 
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a touch that seems to me rather an exception to the prevailing 
realistic spirit of this passage, 7 unless indeed we are to imagine 
that the people feel compelled to applaud every decree of the king. 
The general rules for fighting are, as we have said, those observed 
at many of the tournaments in Froissart. The hundred knights 
on either side, however, make rather a larger conflict than any 
there recorded. The great tournament provided by Isabella had 
but thirty knights as defenders; Richard II had but sixty. In 
these cases, too, not all the knights were fighting at the same time. 
The tournament in the Knight's Tale is therefore more comparable 
in respect to its character as a general melee, to a famous conflict 
that is recorded, between thirty Bretons and thirty English. 
This combat, it is true, is recorded as a battle rather than as a 
tournament; but it is to be observed throughout Froissart that 
there is very little difference indeed, from the standpoint of the 
knights, between a battle, supposedly fought to support a great 
and patriotic cause, and a tournament, nominally for exercise or 
to uphold the honor of one's lady. 8 Indeed the respective objects 
of the two are often confused, as will be seen in the description of 
this conflict, which deserves to be quoted at some length, as a 
specimen of the more severe form of tournament. The commander 
of the Bretons, Beaumanoir, had arranged with the captain of 
the English, Bembro, for a fight with thirty men on a side. To 
quote then from the "Histoire de Bretagne," I, 280 (quoted in 
Froissart, I, 191): "Bembro first entered the field of battle and 
drew up his troop. Beaumanoir did the same. Each made a short 
harangue to his men, exhorting them to support their own honor 
and that of their nation. Bembro added, there was an old prophecy 
of Merlin, which promised victory to the English. As they were 
on the point of engaging, Bembro made a sign to Beaumanoir 
he wished to speak to him, and represented he had engaged in 
this matter rather imprudently: for such combats ought first to 
have had the permission of their respective princes. Beaumanoir 
replied he had been somewhat late in discovering this: and the 
nobility of Brittany would not return without having proved by 
battle who had the fairest mistresses. The signal was given for 
the attack. Their arms were not similar: for each was to choose 

' For the popular character of bloody tournaments, cf. Gautier, p. 671. 
' Gautier also brings out the practical identity of the battle and the tourna- 
ment, p. 677. 
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as he liked. Billefort fought with a mallet 25 lbs. weight and others 
with what arms they chose. The advantage at first was for the 
English: as the Bretons had lost five of their men. Beaumanoir 
exhorted them not to mind this, as they stopped to take breath: 
when, each party having had some refreshment, the combat was 
renewed, Bembro was killed. On seeing this Croquart cried out: 
'Companions, don't let us think of the prophecies of Merlin, 
but depend on our courage and arms: keep yourselves close together, 
be firm, and fight as I do.' Beaumanoir, being wounded, was 
quitting the field to quench his thirst when Geoffrey du Bois 
cried out, 'Beaumanoir, drink thy blood, and thy thirst will go off.' 
This made him ashamed, and return to the battle. The Bretons 
at last gained the day, by one of their party breaking on horseback 
the ranks of the English: the greater part of whom were killed." 

This was the sort of conflict that we are to suppose Theseus 
had in mind at first, simply a free-for-all fight with any weapons 
and no mercy shown to the fallen. He modified this by limiting 
the weapons to the spear and sword, and by ordering that a dis- 
abled man be taken prisoner, but not sla'in. These less severe 
regulations are those to be found in most of the tournaments 
Froissart describes, except that in the most formal jousts, such as 
one in which three French knights met all comers, spears with 
blunted points were used (II, 434-446), thus reducing the danger 
to a minimum. 

The actual course of the tournament described by the Knight 
is pure realism: practically every detail can be duplicated in the 
accounts of genuine tournaments of the fourteenth century. First 
there is the elaborate procession to the field of combat: 

Up goon the trompes and the melodye. 

And to the listes rit the companye 

By ordinaunce, thurgh-out the citee large. 

Hanged with cloth of gold, and nat with sarge. 

Ful lyk a lord this noble duk gan ryde, 

Thise two Thebanes upon either syde; 

And after rood the quene, and Emelye, 

And after that another companye 

Of oon and other, after hir degree. (2565-2573.) 

as compared with a similar scene in the tournament of Richard 
II (II, 479) : 9 "This Sunday, according to proclamation, being the 

9 Cf. also Gautier, p. 691. 
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next to Michaelmas day, was the beginning of the tilting, and 
called the feast of the challengers. About three o'clock, there 
paraded out from the tower of London, which is situated in the 
square of St. Catherine, on the banks of the Thames, sixty barded 
coursers ornamented for the tournament, on each was mounted a 
squire of honour that advanced only at a foot's pace; then came 
sixty ladies of rank, mounted on palfreys most elegantly and 
richly dressed, following each other, every one leading a knight 
with a silver chain completely armed for tilting; and in this pro- 
cession they moved on through the streets of London, attended by 
numbers of minstrels and trumpets, to Smithfield." 

These two accounts are similar also in the arrangements made 
for seating the royal spectators. To continue with the tourna- 
ment of Richard II (II, 479): "The queen of England and her 
ladies and damsels were already arrived and placed in chambers 
handsomely decorated. The king was with the queen. When 
the ladies who led the knights arrived in the square their servants 
were ready to assist them to dismount from their palfreys, and to 
conduct them to the apartments prepared for them." So, too, 
Chaucer: 10 

Whan set was Theseus ful riche and hye, 

Ipolita the quene and Emelye, 

And other ladies in degree aboute. 

Unto the seetes preesseth al the route. (2577-2580.) 

In both cases, the champions make their appearance on the field, 
immediately after the royal parties are seated. In Froissart, 
"the count de Saint Pol with his companions now advanced, 
handsomely armed for the occasion, and the tournament began" 
(cf. Knight's Tale, 2581-2586). 

The battle follows the course of those we find described in 
Froissart: there is the first charge with spears; the spears are 
shivered, men unhorsed, and swords drawn. Occasionally some- 
one is overcome, brought to the stake, and disqualified from 
further combat. There occur also pauses for refreshment: 

And som tyme dooth hem Theseus to reste, 

Hem to refresshe, and drinken if hem leste; (2621-2622.) 

— an incident that seems a little surprising — but we saw in the 
account of the combat between the thirty Bretons and thirty 

10 The special apartments for ladies, "loges," described by Gautier, p. 687. 
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English that this, too, was done in actual warfare. Palamon and 
Arcite have met in personal combat several times during the 
fight, but have been separated by the press of warriors before 
either is seriously hurt. We can understand how this would be 
likely to happen, when we read in Froissart, in the description 
of the tournament in honor of the entry of Queen Isabella into 
Paris (II, 404), that "the number of knights made it difficult 
to give a full stroke, and the dust was so troublesome that it 
increased their difficulties." The method by which Palamon is 
finally taken prisoner, the attack on him from behind by Emetreus, 
while he is fighting with Arcite, does not seem praiseworthy to 
modern ideas of fair play. It did not, however, occur to any of 
the spectators or participants, even Palamon, to protest; so that 
we cannot doubt that this was considered to be in quite good form, 
as, in fact, we have seen in Froissart. 

After his victory, Arcite takes off his helmet and shows himself 
to the spectators, just as John de Carogne appealed to the. people 
for confirmation of his victory. This consciousness of an audience 
is to be paralleled in all the combats in Froissart, and is. in sharp 
contrast to the first solitary duel between Palamon and Arcite. 
The unfortunate ending of the triumphal progress of Arcite, his 
overthrow by the infernal fury, is one of the few incidents in the 
Knight's Tale that is altogether outside the sphere of realism. 
The realism, however, continues after this interruption; for the 
account of the feasting together of the warriors of both sides is 
just what we find throughout Froissart. The statement that 
there have been no fatalities seems a little surprising in view of 
the fierceness of the conflict :- 

Ther shiveren shaftes upon sheeldes thikke; 
He feleth thurgh the herte-spoon the prikke. 



The helmes they to-hewen and to-shrede; 

Out brest the blood, in sterne stremes rede. 

The mighty maces the bones they to-breste. (2605-2611.) 

Froissart, however, sometimes pictures scenes as violent; for 
instance, a duel between Sir William Farrington and Lord John 
de Chatelmorant (I, 632-633): "They advanced to each other with 
great courage, completely armed, the vizor down and the helmet 
tightly fixed on. John de Chatelmorant gave the knight such a 
blow on the helmet that Sir William Farrington staggered some 
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little on account of his foot slipping: he kept his spear stiffly with 
both hands, and, lowering it by the stumble he made, struck 
John de Chatelmorant in the thighs: he could not avoid it: and 
the spear head passed through, and came out the length of one's 
hand on the other side." In this case, too, the victim recovered; 
if we accept such a story from Froissart, the historian, we surely 
need not hesitate to do as much for Chaucer, the poet. The 
feasting of the knights continues for three days just as it did at 
the tournament of Richard II; and Theseus, like Richard, loads 
the knights with gifts when they finally take their departure. 
Thus ends the great tournament. There is little realism in the 
remainder of the tale — the death of Arcite and marriage of Emily 
and Palamon; but indeed there is little chance for it. The funeral 
pyre of Arcite and the funeral games are apparently a belated 
attempt on the part of Chaucer to give an atmosphere of classical 
antiquity; but he, perhaps wisely, does not dwell upon them. 

In a word, the elements of realism we have noticed are concerned 
often with minor details of the story: a great deal of the main 
plot is unaffected by this spirit. This fact, however, in no wise 
militates against the importance of the realistic element. For the 
plot is after all not the striking thing about the Knight's Tale. 
A reading of its dramatization, the Two Noble Kinsmen of Fletcher, 
is proof enough of its insufficiency. The great pictures of chivalry, 
the single combat and the tournament, are the making of the 
Knight's Tale, far more than any character portrayal or plot 
structure. It is here that realism is predominant. Chaucer does, 
indeed, apparently make Emily share in our interest along with 
the fighting. So, too, Froissart is careful to note what ladies are 
present at the combats he records. This is all part of the mediaeval 
view of woman — to put her on a pedestal in public and, at the 
same time, absolutely disregard her individuality. For Emily is 
really a pathetic figure; no one thinks of consulting her wishes 
as to the man she would prefer as a husband. To Theseus, Palamon 
and Arcite are valuable as material for a tournament; but the 
ostensible purpose for which the tournament is held concerns him 
very little. The knights are, of course, informed as to the reason 
for the combat: as Chaucer says, 

To fighte for a lady, ben 'cite! 

It were a lusty sighte for to see. (2115-2116.) 
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But I think Chaucer would be the last to blame us if we assert 
that the real reason for their joy is not the prospect of a fight for 
the sake of a lady, but rather a fight for the sake of a fight. Thus 
not only in the details that we have noted but in its whole atmos- 
phere, the Knight's Tale is preeminently realistic. Its true spirit 
is neither what it would purport to be, a romance of ancient Greece, 
or what it might at first sight seem to be, (a tale of old and far-off 
things, and of adventures happening in some Arthurian fairyland, 
as in the story told by the Wife of Bath) . There is never any doubt 
about the tale being the Knight's tale, so perfectly is the tale 
fitted to the teller; and it seems to me equally certain that the 
tale, as well as the teller, is a product of the fourteenth century. 
Whether we are to conceive of the Knight as changing from ancient 
to modern times, consciously or unconsciously, makes no difference; 
the realism is there. In this aspect the Knight's Tale becomes, 
almost as much as any of the other of the Canterbury Tales, a 
realistic picture of a certain definite section of the society of Chau- 
cer's England. 

II 

In the second part of this paper, let us accept the fact of the 
realism of the Knight's Tale as settled and try to determine whether 
or not these elements are original with Chaucer. To do this we 
must consider the indebtedness of Chaucer to Boccaccio in the 
Knight's Tale in so far as it affects the realistic element. 

It will be impossible, of course, to point out all the variations 
between the Teseide and the Knight's Tale; 11 but a glance at the 
striking differences will show that practically all the important 
changes Chaucer has made are in the direction of realism. At 
the very first, for instance, Chaucer omits all Boccaccio's elaborate 
description of the war of Theseus with the Amazons, an event 
for which he could find no parallel in actual history. There are 
similar omissions and condensations throughout. Thus the war 
between Theseus and Creon is crowded into a few lines, and the 
long Homeric catalog of the knights in the sixth book of the Tes- 
eide is altogether omitted. In Boccaccio the tournament is de- 
scribed largely as a series of single combats; in Chaucer we have a 

11 For a general comparison of the respective plots, see the introduction to 
Professor Mather's edition of the Knight's Tale. For a risumi of the Teseide 
see Koerting: Boccaccio: sein Leben und seine Werke. 
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general view of the whole. The defeat of Palamon by the wild 
horse of his opponent Cromis, and the miraculous temporary 
recovery of Arcite after his overthrow by the infernal fury, in order 
that he may go through with his triumph, are incidents which 
Chaucer has changed, and to the advantage of realism. A debat- 
able point, however, arises from the different treatment of Emily 
in the two poems. There is no doubt that the Emily of Boccaccio 
is individualized to a far greater degree. Her former betrothal 
to Acate, her knowledge of the love of Palamon and Arcite, her 
recognition of Arcite in disguise, all contribute to this effect. 
Then, too, in Boccaccio her feelings at the tournament are elabo- 
rately described; for, as the tide of victory seems to incline one 
way or the other, she feels her heart correspondingly yielding to 
the leader who is momentarily victorious; and in the end, when 
Arcite has won, she loves only him and is absolutely indifferent 
to Palamon. All this is lacking in Chaucer; for there is no mention 
of Emily during the fighting, and even at the end, at the trium- 
phal progress of Arcite, there is only a bare hint:- 

And on a courser, for to shewe his face, 

He priketh endelong the large place, 

Loking upward upon this Emelye; 

And she agayn him caste a freendlich ye. (2677-2680.) 

When we remember who it is that is telling the Tale, we are sure 
that Chaucer's version is very far from being inferior to Boccaccio's 
in realism. For in the mouth of the Knight, what is more natural 
than an account of the tournament from its professional or technical 
side, with little or no mention of its supposed cause? Thus the 
very blurring of the portrait of Emily in the Knight's Tale, as com- 
pared with its sharper lines in the Teseide, may be considered a 
deliberate artistic device of Chaucer's and another contribution 
to the realism of the Tale. 

To approach the question from a different angle, let us turn 
from the consideration of the omissions and changes that Chaucer 
has made in the plot of the Teseide to that of the passages he has 
translated directly from Boccaccio. Practically all the trans- 
lations of any length will be found to consist, as Dr. John 
Koch has shown in a paper on An Original Version of the Knight's 
Tale (Chaucer Society, Essays on Chaucer, XII, pp. 359-418), 
of descriptions, speeches, and prayers. A priori, therefore, it 
would seem that these passages are outside the field of the realism 
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we have noted, which is most frequent in the domain of vigorous 
narrative. This conclusion will, I think, be justified by an exami- 
nation of the principal passages of the Knight's Tale which are 
translated directly from the Teseide. According to Mr. Ward's 12 
marginal markings, there are no translations from Boccaccio in 
either of the first two parts of the Knight's Tale of more than 
four successive lines. The first passage of importance, therefore, 
is the description of the theatre in which the tournament is to 
take place, in the beginning of Part III (1887-1894), which is 
translated from the Teseide (VII, 108;110). The theatre, of course, 
is not a realistic touch: we do find in Froissart instances of the 
erection of structures for the purpose of witnessing tournaments 
(e. g. II, 403 and Gautier, pp. 686-687), but these were simply 
wooden scaffolds, and not to be confused with the elaborate stone 
circuit and the three temples. Chaucer himself says (1885- 
1886): 

That swich a noble theatre as it was, 

I dar wel seyn that in this world ther nas, 

and we have no reason to doubt it. The descriptions of the 
temples and the prayers to the three divinities are pretty closely 
imitated from Boccaccio, with, however, some important differ- 
ences that Tyrrwhit and Koch have pointed out. In order to make 
clear the nature of these translations, a short resume of the two 
versions will be necessary. In Boccaccio, Arcite makes his prayer 
to Mars and the prayer, being personified, (as Tyrrwhit explains) 
finds Mars in his famous temple in Thrace. Likewise Palamon 
prays to Venus, and his prayer finds the goddess in her temple 
on the Citherean mount. These temples are both described. 
Then comes Emily's sacrifice and prayer to Diana. Chaucer, 
while translating at times very closely, takes certain peculiar 
liberties with this section of the story. The tilting ground is 
arranged as in Boccaccio, as we have noted: three temples are 
built at different points of the circuit wall, one to Venus, one to 
Mars, and one to Diana, the last quite original with Chaucer. 
After more preparations for the tournament, the prayers follow, 
but in a different order: first Palamon, then Emily, and lastly 
Arcite; but their prayers are not personified as in Boccaccio; 

12 Cf. the Six Text edition of the Knight's Tale. Beside the Cambridge and 
Lansdowne MSS., Mr. Henry Ward has listed three kinds of borrowing — transla- 
tion, general likeness, and slight likeness. 
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Chaucer's temple of Venus is quite different from Boccaccio's; 
but this was inevitable, since Chaucer had already used Boccaccio's 
description (VII, 50-66) in the Parliament of Fowls (183-273). 
The description of the temple of Mars, however, is closely trans- 
lated from Boccaccio, lines 1970-1999 being almost a literal ren- 
dering of the Teseide (VII, 31-33). The fact that Boccaccio is 
describing the original temple of Mars in Thrace, while Chaucer 
is apparently speaking of Theseus's imitation of the same, makes 
surprisingly little difference. The description of Diana's temple 
has, of course, no parallel in the Teseide. The prayers of Palamon, 
Emily, and Arcite are all from the Teseide. 

If we continue to look for close translations, we shall find that 
we have passed all the description of the tournament and its 
attendant festivities before we come to a passage of more than 
four successive lines translated from the Teseide. The first instance 
is the narration of the death of Arcite (2799-2808) translated 
very closely from the Teseide (X, 111-112). Immediately after 
this, in the Teseide, comes the account of Arcite's soul ascending 
to Heaven; these lines, it will be remembered, Chaucer had already 
used in Troilus and Criseyde, so that here he says only (2809- 
2810), 

His spirit chaunged hous, and wente ther 

As I cam never, I can nat tellen wher 

and the direct translation is stopped for the present. From this point 
the translation of long passages become less frequent, although 
there are several instances of translations of two or three lines, 
and many instances of general resemblance. To give, then, for 
the sake of completeness, the remaining instances of translation 
of more than four successive lines, following Mr. Ward's markings 
we find lines 2839-2846 translated from the Teseide XI, 10 and 11 
and XII, 6. These are the words of consolation at the mourning 
for Arcite; but Chaucer makes the speaker Egeus, the father of 
Theseus, instead of Theseus himself, as in Boccaccio. Lines 
2853-2873, the preparations for the funeral of Arcite, are set down 
as a mixture of general resemblance and close translation from the 
Teseide, XI, 13-15. All the rest of the description of the funeral 
and the funeral games presents a strange borrowing, more a sum- 
mary than a translation, for Chaucer has condensed the greater 
part of the eleventh book of the Teseide into lines 2879-2962, 
while retaining most of the important features. The remaining 
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part of the Knight's Tale, the description of the marriage of Palamon 
and Emily contains but a few unconnected translated lines and a 
comparatively small proportion of general and slight resemblances, 
to such an extent has Chaucer shortened the last book of the 
Teseide. Before we leave this part of the Knight's Tale, it should 
be noted that the instances of actual translation, though infre- 
quent, are sometimes very literal. One instance may be given 
where Chaucer has actually transferred a rhyme from the Italian. 
Thus, 

Duk Theseus, with al his bisy cure, 

Caste now wher that the sepulture 

Of good Arcite may best y-maked be. (2853-2855.) 

Quinci Teseo con sollecita cura 
Cose ricerca per solenne onore 
Fare ad Arcita nella sepultura. (Teseide, XI, 13, 1-3.) 

To look back over the list of the close translations from Boc- 
caccio, it is at once apparent that their general character is not 
conducive to realism. The one passage in which the translated 
lines are most in evidence, — the description of the temples at the 
tournament field, the prayers to Venus, Diana, and Mars, and the 
answers of the respective deities, — is exactly the place where there 
is least chance for realism, and the one serious break in the pre- 
vailing spirit of Chaucer's work. The other places where close 
translations are found, such as the death and funeral of Arcite, 
are likewise places where the realism of the Knight's Tale is least 
abundant. Thus the general character of the translations from 
Boccaccio will show, in a negative way at least, as did a survey 
of the changes made by Chaucer in the plot, that the realistic 
elements of the Knight's Tale are to be attributed to Chaucer 
alone. The final proof of this proposition will be a study of the 
details I have previously cited as showing the realism of the Knight's 
Tale, with a view to ascertaining whether their general source is 
Boccaccio or Chaucer. 

The first incident in the Knight's Tale for which a parallel was 
found in the Chronicles of Froissart was the victory of the Thebans 
over Creon and the taking of the city of Thebes (983-990). This 
account is so short that it can scarcely be compared with that in 
the Teseide where Mr. Ward classifies the relation as one of general 
likeness, although Boccaccio's description is spread over twenty 
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stanzas (II, 53-73). Even here, however, Chaucer did more than 
condense simply; for the striking features of these lines, and those 
that make this a peculiarly mediaeval combat, of a sort to be par- 
alleled many times in Froissart, are interpolated by Chaucer. 
The long description of the battle and defeat of the Thebans, 
Chaucer summarizes without change in sense: 

But shortly for to speken of this thing, 

With Creon, which that was of Thebes king, 

He faught, and slough him manly as a knight 

In pleyn bataille, and putte the folke to flight. (985-988.) 

The difference comes in the next two lines: 

And by assaut he wan the citee after, 

And rente a-doun bothe wal, and sparre, and rafter; 

where Chaucer has substituted, perhaps unconsciously, a kind of 
conflict that from the multitude of examples in Froissart, must 
have been well known to him. For in the Teseide there is no 
retreat of the Thebans into the city, and no assault of the Athe- 
nians upon it. The Theban warriors simply flee to the woods and 
mountains, followed by the old men, women, and children who 
had been left behind in the city (II, 71). Theseus enters the 
deserted city without opposition, forbids pursuit of the fugitives, 
and destroys all the city with the exception of the temple, an 
exception which, by the way, Chaucer does not observe. This 
whole description is, of course, unimportant in the Knight's Tale 
and the proof cannot be conclusive; but the fact that Chaucer 
has, if only by a few words, changed the whole character of the 
battle in Boccaccio to one with which he must surely have been 
familiar, seems to me very significant. 

Another realistic touch in the early part of the Knight's Tale 
is the question of ransoms in relation to the imprisonment of 
Palamon and Arcite. Boccaccio has Theseus hold a great triumph 
on entering Athens, in which Arcite and Palamon walk before 
his chariot. He is at first inclined to have them killed, but finally 
decides to imprison them in a room in his palace. In Chaucer, 
the lack of any ransom is made an important feature : 

f ul sone hem sente 
To Athenes, to dwellen in prisoun 
Perpetuelly, he nolde no raunsoun. (1022-1024.) 

In the corresponding passage in Boccaccio (II, 89) classified by 
Mr. Ward as a case of general likeness, there is no mention of 
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ransom. Similarly, Chaucer describes the bitter fate of Palamon 
and Arcite: 

And in a tour, in angwisch and in wo, 

Dwellen this Palamoun and eek Arcite, 

For evermore, ther may no golde hem quyte; (1030-1032.) 

while in the corresponding passage in Boccaccio (III, 3) there is 
again no mention of the gold. Chaucer introduces the idea once 
more when Perotheus persuades Theseus to free Arcite, 

withoute any raunsoun 
Duk Theseus him leet out of prisoun. (1205-1206.) 

In the Teseide (III, 51-54) there is not only no question of ransom 
but Theseus loads Arcite with rich gifts. 13 Thus there is no 
doubt that Chaucer alone is responsible for the introduction of 
this characteristically mediaeval notion. For the idea of a ransom, 
although not unknown to classical antiquity, did not come to have 
an overwhelming importance until the middle ages, when, in 
Chaucer's own time, in the pages of Froissart, there is scarcely an 
important conflict described without specific reference to the money 
that was gained or lost. 

There are no strikingly realistic passages from this point until 
the single combat between Palamon and Arcite. A parallel was 
found in Froissart for Theseus's sentencing Arcite to life exile 
on pain of death. The passage in the Knight's Tale comes directly 
from one in the Teseide, two of Chaucer's lines being directly 
translated from Boccaccio (1214-1215 from III, 54, 1-2). Other 
features of this part are much the same as in Boccaccio; Palamon 
lies in prison, although his fetters seem to be an addition of Chau- 
cer's. 

The pure fettres on his shines grete 

Weren of his bittre salte teres wete, (1279-1280.) 

occur in a part that has no parallel in Boccaccio. Arcite likewise 
returns 14 in disguise, but his disguise is different. The difference 

13 Two other instances of the "ransom motif" in the Knight's Tale are in 11. 
1175-1176 and in 1. 1849. In neither of these cases is there a corresponding 
passage in Boccaccio. 

14 The return of Arcite bears a curious parallel to Chaucer's own experiences, 
as Dr. H. M. Cummings has pointed out to me. Chaucer was a page in the 
service, first of the Princess Elizabeth and later in that of King Edward III, 
just as Arcite was a page first in the service of the Princess Emily and later in 
that of King Theseus. 
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may have some bearing on the question of realism, for Arcite 
clothes himself as a "povre laborer" (1409) in Chaucer, a more 
effective disguise than Boccaccio's "maniera di pover valletto" 
(IV, 22). Perhaps Boccaccio felt that any more menial position 
would be impossible to his hero; while Chaucer was better able, 
in the interest of realism, to overcome this feudal feeling. The 
effect of the other differences in the story at this point, Emily's 
recognition of Arcite in the Teseide, and the differently arranged 
meeting of the rivals in the wood, we have already discussed. 

The two most realistic as well as most striking passages in the 
Knight's Tale are, as we have said, the two armed conflicts between 
Palamon and Arcite, the single combat in the wood and the great 
tournament. In describing such scenes as these, we shall see 
that Chaucer relied very little indeed upon Boccaccio. To take 
up first the single combat, not only is the meeting of Palamon 
and Arcite differently arranged in Chaucer, but the whole account 
of the duel is changed. Boccaccio describes a fight in which 
Arcite succeeds in unhorsing Palamon with a blow on the head 
which renders him unconscious. Palamon soon recovers conscious- 
ness and demands that the fight proceed; but the fighters are 
interrupted almost immediately by Theseus. Chaucer, of course, 
has set this account altogether aside, although not, in this case, 
it seems to me, because Boccaccio's version did not lend itself to 
realistic treatment but rather because he preferred to write his 
own version of such an event, unhampered by any authority. 
The details of the meeting, the preparation for fighting and the 
duel itself, are thus Chaucer's alone; but here we may note how 
in the course of an original and realistic passage he sometimes 
borrows a line or two from Boccaccio, often a proverb or bit of 
reflection (e. g. 11. 1668-1669 from V, 77, 1-2). 

Theseus's interruption, and the effect of the announcement of 
the identity of Palamon and Arcite, on which we have remarked 
before, as being peculiarly realistic, will likewise be found to be 
essentially original with Chaucer. Boccaccio, again emphasizing 
the individuality of Emily, represents her as stumbling upon the 
place of conflict, while riding alone. Her presence only inflames 
the zeal of the combatants the more; whereupon she calls Theseus 
to the place. It seems to me that the character of Theseus in 
Chaucer, like that of Emily, has a genuine bearing upon the ques- 
tion of realism. For Theseus is quite a different figure in Chaucer 
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from what he is in Boccaccio; and, I think that the English poet 
has made him a more typically mediaeval figure. There is much 
less of the domineering, imperious feudal lord in the milder charac- 
ter of Boccaccio, as an examination of the interrupted duel scene 
will show. Theseus stops the fight in Boccaccio, as well as in 
Chaucer; but in the former there is no emphasis laid on the out- 
raged dignity of the king; he is simply curious to know the names 
of the duellists and the occasion of the combat. In Boccaccio, 
Palamon and Arcite seem assured of pardon; and although Palamon 
says that he himself is worthy of death, he does not include Arcite 
in his condemnation. Theseus, too, never has any doubts about 
pardoning the fighters; his long communion with himself in Chau- 
cer, in which he discusses the advantages of this course, has no 
parallel in Boccaccio. The Theseus of Boccaccio simply attributes 
their action to the folly of lovers. He needs no urging from the 
ladies, nor is he actuated by any of the reasons given in Chaucer. 
The only condition is, as in Chaucer, that they return in a year, 
each with a hundred knights, to decide who shall be the husband 
of Emily. The lines in which Theseus lays out plans for the 
tournament are one of the few instances in this part of the poem 
where Chaucer follows Boccaccio closely (11. 1850-1860 from V, 
97 and 98) ; but even here there is a difference for Chaucer's Theseus 
says: 

This is to seyn, that whether he or thou 
May with his hundred, as I spak of now, 
Sleen his contrarie, or out of listes dryve, 
Him shal I yeve Emelya to wyve, (1857-1860.) 

while in the less bloodthirsty Theseus of Boccaccio there is no 
mention of slaughter. 

There is not much realism in the Knight's Tale between the 
descriptions of the single combat and its interruption, and that 
of the preparations for the tournament. The description of the 
temples and the prayers of Palamon, Arcite, and Emily are, as 
we have seen, very largely translated from Boccaccio; and the 
subjects do not, of course, lend themselves to realistic treatment. 
What realism there is in this section of the poem seems to be only 
in the description of the knights that are to fight on either side 
and of the feasts held in honor of their arrival in Athens. The 
knights in the Teseide are described individually and at great 
length, the entire sixth book being devoted to this purpose. Chau- 
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cer has omitted most of this description, and has concentrated 
upon the main figures, Ligurge and Emetreus, the characteriza- 
tion which Boccaccio distributes among many. He has also, 
for no apparent reason, departed from Boccaccio in accrediting 
Ligurge to Palamon's forces and Emetreus to Arcite's. The 
greatest example of mediaeval realism in this place, however, is 
in the description of the contemporary arms and armor with which 
Chaucer adorns these knights of antiquity. Characteristically 
enough, he recognizes the anachronism, but lets it stand, never- 
theless, with rather a weak apology (2125). All this has no parallel 
in Boccaccio. The short description of the feast in honor of the 
visiting knights (2197-2206) is largely taken from the Teseide 
(VI, 69 and 70 and VI, 8) as Mr. Ward shows; but by the intro- 
duction of such a line as, "Ne who sat first ne last upon the deys," 
(2200) which conveys in a few words the effect of a whole scene 
and one that is characteristically mediaeval, Chaucer has, I think, 
greatly enhanced the realism of the whole. 

The splendid description of the preparations about the town 
for the tournament, the furnishing of arms and armor, the activities 
of knight and squire (2491-2498) is practically original with Chau- 
cer. Mr. Ward does, it is true, indicate a slight likeness between 
11. 2491-2508 and Teseide VII, 95-99; but the resemblance is indeed 
very slight. It must be noted, however, that even in such a 
thoroughly original passage as this Chaucer does not scruple to 
take over a phrase bodily. The phrase 

The fomy stedes on the golden brydel 
Gnawing (2506-2507) 

is taken directly from Boccaccio (VII, 97, 1-3). It is interesting 
to see, too, how carefully Chaucer works it in between details of 
his own: 

Ther as need is, they weren no thing ydel; 

The fomy stedes on the golden brydel 

Gnawing, and faste the armurers also 

With fyle and hamer priking to and fro. (2505-2508.) 

The announcement by the herald of the modified laws that are to 
govern the tournament seems to be suggested by a passage in the 
Teseide; but there are several important differences. In the 
Teseide, Theseus announces that he himself will be the judge of 
the contest, and lays stress upon the fact that it is to be tournament, 
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not a battle, that it is, after all, only about a woman; in his words, 
it is "amorosa" not "odiosa" (VII, 8). In the Knight's Tale, 
the spirit of the announcement is very different: there is no men- 
tion of the object of the conflict, nor is there any distinction made 
between the battle and the tournament, a confusion both of objects 
and of terms that we have seen, in Froissart, to be characteristic 
of the fourteenth century. The actual weapons which the two 
versions admit are somewhat different. Both specifically mention 
the sword and the mace; and Boccaccio adds the "bipenne" or 
double-edged battle-axe. Chaucer, however, does not follow 
Boccaccio in forbidding the use of the lance. The difference 
between a fight with lances and one without them is, of course, 
very great; and the fact that Chaucer brings in this form of battle 
where Boccaccio does not, seems to me an actual proof of the real- 
ism of Chaucer's poem; since the tournaments in Froissart are 
almost invariably with the lance, at least for the first round, and 
this was the type of combat with which Chaucer was most familiar. 
It may be nothing more than a coincidence, but it is at least 
curious, that what I noted previously as the only jarring note in 
the realism of the tournament in the Knight's Tale, is also the only 
instance in this passage where Chaucer translates more than two 
successive lines directly from Boccaccio. Thus the action of the 
well- trained spectators in Chaucer: 

The voys of peple touchede the hevene, 

So loude cryden they with mery stevene : 

' God save swich a lord, that is so good, 

He wilneth no destruccioun of blood!' (2561-2564.) 

is a remarkably close translation of the Italian 

De' nobili e del popolo il romore 

Tocco le stelle, si fu alto e forte: 

Gl' Iddii dicendo servan tal signore 

Che degli amici suoi fugge la morte; (VII, 14, 1-4.) 

and it is the only such instance in this whole description, indeed, 
in this part of the poem. 

The characteristically mediaeval procession to the field of com- 
bat (2565-2575) is practically original with Chaucer; although 
Mr. Ward classifies as a case of slight resemblance the latter part 
(cf. Teseide VII, 100-102 and 113, 114). The arrival and seating 
of the royal spectators (2576-2580) has no parallel in Boccaccio. 
The entry of the two champions, however, bears a general resem- 
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blance to the passage in the Teseide (VII, 114 and 118) where 
Arcite comes from the direction of "Euro" or the southeast and 
Palamon "dalF altra parte"; although Boccaccio does not mention 
the differently colored banners of the two forces. This is the 
last case of any extended borrowing from Boccaccio in the de- 
scription of the tournament. When we come to the actual fighting 
we see that Chaucer borrows scarcely a phrase from his original. 
First the general impression of the melee: 

Ther shiveren shaftes upon sheeldes thikke; 

He feleth thurgh the herte-spoon the prikke. 

Up springen speres twenty toot on highte; 

Out goon the swerdes as the silver brighte. 

The helmes they to-hewen and to-shrede; 

Out brest the blood, with sterne stremes rede, (2605-2610.) 

is not indebted to Boccaccio for a single word. In the second 
place, Chaucer has discarded entirely Boccaccio's narration of the 
details of the fight, the encounters between various pairs of heroes, 
and the final overthrow of Palamon by the wild horse of his opponent 
Cromis, who is not mentioned in Chaucer. In place of this, Chaucer 
has the general view quoted above, then the personal conflict of 
Palamon and Arcite, interrupted by the press of warriors, and 
lastly the defeat of Palamon by force of numbers. Besides the 
two main combatants, only Ligurge and Emetreus are mentioned 
by name. The description of the overthrow of Palamon and the 
award of the victory to Arcite by Theseus, has no parallel in Boc- 
caccio. 

With the tournament, end the strikingly realistic passages of 
the Knight's Tale. The description of the approaching death of 
Arcite, though greatly condensed, is, in general, imitated from 
Boccaccio (Teseide, IX and X). On the other hand, the passage 
(2700-2742) where Chaucer turns aside from Arcite to speak of 
the other knights is largely expanded from a few lines in Boccaccio. 
As we have seen, Chaucer narrates that no one has been slain in the 
tournament; while Boccaccio speaks of several deaths, and later 
describes the funerals. Boccaccio, too, makes simply a general 
statement to the effect that those who were wounded were given 
medicine and cured (X, 10); while Chaucer explains the nature 
of the cure, — a realistic touch: 
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To othere woundes, and to broken armes, 

Some hadden salves, and some hadden charmes : 

Fermacies of herbes, and eek save 

They dronken, for they wolde hir limes have. (2711-2714.) 

The description of the feasting and departure of the knights is like- 
wise expanded from a few lines in Boccaccio (IX, 61 and XII, 80); 
and it is interesting to note that Chaucer has reduced the length 
of the feast from fifteen days, in the Teseide, to the more plausible 
number of three, in the Knight's Tale. The account of the actual 
symptoms of Arcite and of the course his illness takes (2743-2761), 
in which Chaucer betrays some of the mediaeval idea of physiology 
and medicine, is likewise expanded from the Italian (X, 12 and 13). 

It is perhaps unnecessary to review the rest of the poem, since 
it offers practically no instance of realism. Since Chaucer shows 
very little originality in this section of the poem, realism is not 
to be expected. The death of Arcite, the wise words of Egeus, 
and large parts of the descriptions of the funeral and the funeral 
games, come, as we have seen, from Boccaccio. In addition to 
this, we shall find that this is the only part of the poem in which 
Chaucer is indebted, to any great extent, to authors other than 
Boccaccio. Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, V, 92-94) thinks Chaucer took 
the account of the funeral of Arcite from that of the funeral of 
Archemorus in the Thebaid of Statius, rather than from its imita- 
tion in the Teseide. The list of trees (2921-2923) he finds to be in 
Ovid, Vergil, and Lucan, before Statius, and after him, in Tasso 
and Spenser, as well as in Boccaccio and Chaucer. Skeat would 
also attribute the first part of the philosophical speech of Theseus 
(2987-3016) to Chaucer's own translation of Boethius, since 
only a small part of this Boethian philosophy is imitated in the 
Teseide. As for the marriage of Palamon and Emily, Chaucer has 
radically changed the intervening time of mourning, since it is 
"By processe and by lengthe of certeyn yeres" (2967) that "Al 
stinted is the moorning and the teres" (2968), where Boccaccio 
(XII, 3) has "giorni" or days: but the actual account of the cere- 
mony (3094-3100) is from Boccaccio (XII, 69, 72), though, of course, 
greatly compressed. 

The passages in which realism is most evident thus correspond, 
on the whole, very satisfactorily to the passages we have seen to 
be original with Chaucer. The fact that in a realistic passage 
there sometimes occurs a phrase imitated or directly translated 
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from Boccaccio cannot be used, it seems to me, as evidence that 
the source of the whole passage is Boccaccio, since it is plainly 
Chaucer's habit to introduce such a phrase into a passage otherwise 
distinctly original. If we make this allowance, the category of 
the original passages will very nearly coincide with that of the 
realistic passages we have previously listed. The question is 
not whether the most poetic passages are to be credited chiefly 
to Boccaccio or to Chaucer: on that point there would be room 
for difference of opinion, and the supporter of either view would 
have to admit that there were exceptions. In the same way there 
might be doubt as to whether the Knight's Tale gains or loses in 
dramatic construction or in character portrayal, in comparison with 
the Teseide. But as to the source of the realism to be found in the 
Knight's Tale there can be no question. To sum up the argument 
of this part of the paper: in the first place, it has attempted to 
show that the changes Chaucer made in the plot are, so far as 
they bear upon the question of realism at all, distinctly conducive 
to realistic treatment; in the second place, that the general charac- 
ter of the close translations from Boccaccio is such as practically 
to preclude realistic treatment; and in the third place, that the de- 
tails that were previously cited as illustrating contemporary 
fourteenth century life, are, in their general spirit, original with 
Chaucer. Of the two most vigorous and most realistic passages 
in the Knight's Tale, the single combat and the tournament, we can 
say more than this, for there is practically nothing, in either 
account, for which Chaucer is indebted to Boccaccio. On the 
other hand, the passages in which the supernatural element is 
present, and hence the least realistic passages, such as the prayers 
of the rivals and Emily and the answers of the divinities, are 
exactly the passages in which Chaucer relies most on Boccaccio, 
often directly translating him. This, I think, is true for all the 
intervening stages between the opposite extremes; so that we can 
say with justice that exactly in the degree to which a passage is 
realistic, so also is it fundamentally Chaucerian. 
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